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The eaiiiest notice of the care of Friends in Ireland collec- 
tively, witli regard to the literary education of their children, 
appears on the proceedings of the National meeting, held in 
Dublin in 9&. mo. 1675, in the following minute. 

^ It being proposed the necessity of endeavouring to get 
an able good firiend to teach youth and keep a school in t^is 
nation for the better educating children, it was thought meet 
that every province general meeting do make inquiry how 
many friends' children may be had to put forth to such a 
school and bring an account to the next half year's meeting, 
and in the interim Francis Rogers and Thomas Holme are 
desired to write into England to make inquiry for such a 
friend for keq[>ing a school at Castledermot or near there- 
abouts." 

The result of the enqtdries above directed does not appewr 
on the national records, and we are not informed whether the 
design of establishing a school at Castledermot was accom- 
plished. It would seem likely from the central situation of the 
place, and its circumstances as a small village, that it was a 
Boarding School which was contemplated. It is evident 
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however, that several schools conducted by Friends, must 
have been in existence either prior to this time or very soon 
afterwards, as the National meeting in the years 1680 and 
1681 entered closely into the manner in which such schools 
were conducted, and directed a conference of Schoolmasters 
respecting the method of teaching, the books to be used, &c. 
— A prominent object of this concern appears to be, that 
nothing be admitted into the schools belonging to Friends, 
inconsistent with the purity of the Truth. — ^The following 
minutes appear on the proceedings of the National meeting 
about this period. 

3rd mo. 1680. — " Francis Rogers is desired to speak with 
Christopher Taylor, Richard Richardson, and Ambrose Rigge, 
and to make enquiry of them after what method Friends* 
Schoolmasters about London do teach to children the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and the names of the books 
they make use of gradually, and where the said books may 
be had, and to give an answer to Joseph Sleigh who is 
desired to give notice thereof to each particular province.*' 

9th mo. 1680. — *^An answer being come from Christopher 
Taylor, and other Friends' Schoolmasters about the method 
of teaching Friends* children agreeable to Truth, as was 
desired by our last half year's men's meeting, it is therefore 
agreed by Friends that each province order copies thereof to 
particular meetings and especially to Schoolmasters that are 
Friends, that the same rule may be followed, and return an 
account of it, and it is desired that all Schoolmasters Friends 
endeavour to come up to the next half years meeting to con- 
fer and conclude about it ; Alexander Seaton to write to the 
schoolmasters accordingly." 

3rd mo. 1681. — " The following Schoolmasters attended this 
meeting. Alexander Seaton, Laurence Routh, John Archer, 
Patrick Logan, and Henry Rose; who having conferred re- 
specting the method of teaching children the Latin tongue 



&c, and some objections Having been made concerning the 
shortness of the rules in those books lately put out by friends, 
viz : Compendium trium lAn^uarum, wherefore Friends agree 
that Patrick Logan write to C. Taylor the said objections 
particularly, and desire his answer which Patrick is desired to 
send to the next half year's meeting/' 

It does not distinctly appear whether the schools in exist- 
ance at this period, and conducted by Friends, were for boar- 
ders or day scholars, the latter however is most likely, it is 
also uncertain whether any of them were exclusively for 
Friends^ children. There is evidence of a concern in the 
body that the children of its members should enjoy the 
benefits of a guarded education, and we cannot doubt that 
this concern was responded to by some, at least, of those 
Friends who were engaged on their own account in the busi- 
ness of teaching, but as we do not find that any public 
funds were yet appropriated to the encouragement of select 
itchools, it may perhaps be inferred that the teachers were 
not likely to be restricted in the admission of scholars to 
those in profession with themselves. That their faithfulness to 
their own principles did, to a considerable extent, deprive them 
of the support of the public at large, is highly probable, and 
hence, and through the fewness in many places of Friends' 
children, there is reason to conclude that the business became 
unprofitable, and that from this cause the Society soon came 
to feel the want of a succession of well qualified teachers, and 
was compelled to devise means for supplying this want, as 
will hereafter appear. It is questionable whether we have 
any means of ascertaining precisely what was taught in the 
Schools in Ireland conducted by Friends, in these early 
times: there is evidence that some instruction was given 
in the ancient languages, and we may infer from this, that 
facilities were afforded for acquiring the other branches of 
useful knowledge, usually taught in classical schools. We 



have no information respecting the religious instruction im« 
parted in Friends^ schools at this period. 

The continued care of the National meeting, that the chil- 
dren of Friends should enjoy the benefit of well ordered 
schools, and be educated ^^ in the way of Truth^* is demon- 
strated by its minutes in 1687^ 1691, and 1692. The first of 
these minutes gives some insight into the causes which were 
then operating, and which, there is no doubt, continued to 
k operate, very unfavourably as regards the pursuit, by well 

i qualified members of the Society, of the profession of School* 

master, this minute is as follows : 

9th mo. 1687- "Whereas there hath been a concern upon 
Friends in some former half year's meetings touching the 
great service that there is and maybe in Friends getting such 
Schoolmasters to teach and instruct their children as are 
honest friends, in the several cities, towns, and villages where 
Friends are especially so populous as to maintain a School- 
master ; besides the advice and counsel of elder friends to that 
purpose. And yet this meeting being made sensible that 
several Friends Schoolmasters are putting .off their schools^ 
some alledging that some friends take their children from 
them and so discourage them, and they making conscience of 
[against] teaching many vain Latin books usually taught by 
the world's people get few scholars but Friends' children. It 
is once more desired by this meeting, that Friends do encou- 
rage such Schoolmasters as are Friends to continue their 
schools, and not to put their children from them to other 
schools without the consent of the men's meeting, and the 
Schoolmasters not to lay down their schools without the 
consent of the men's meeting to which they belong, and if 
they agree not, tobe referred to the Province meeting." 

It is highly probable that the records of the subordinate 
meetings for discipline at this period, as well as for a long 
time afterwards, would, if they were accessible and carefully 
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e^f^mined, Qi^ibit proofs of the same Uvely int^re^t i« this 
subject, and that in several of the monthly meetings^ traces 
would be found of the concern having assumed a praotioal 
shape, either in the way of direct establishment of day sohopls, 
with salaried teachers, under the care of these meetings, or in 
pecuniary encouragement to teachers engaged on their own 
account* There is reason to believe that the want of suitable 
teachers became an increasing cause of complaint, and this 
subject continued to engage the attention of the National 
meeting. The following appears on its proceedings s 

9th mo. 1725. ^^It being observed that in several parts 
of this nation there is a want of Schoolmasters that are 
Friends to teach Friends' children, and this meeting being 
concerned that such deficiency may be supplied, do desire 
that Friends of each Province and monthly meeting, take care 
to put out some such poor friends' children as are sober and 
likely to be of suitable capacity for that employment, to learn 
until they be fit to teach^ or be employed as Schoolmasters, 
and that Friends in the mean time take care not to put their 
qhildren to others that are not Friends, especially wh^re 
Friends Schoolmasters and mistresses are to be had, likewise 
that poor Friends' children in general partake of necessary 
learning, and when fit be put to suitable trades according to 
former advices." 

Nothing appears to have been done by the body at large, 
beyond the renewal of advice of similar import to the forego* 
ing, until the 5th mo. 1763, when a Committee was ap* 
pointed by the National meeting ^^ to consider the case of the 
want of Schools and Schoolmasters;" who after deliberating 
on the subject reported at considerable length to a subse- 
quent sitting, they state their opinion that former measures 
have proved ineffectual for want of pecuniary help, and 
propose; 1st, that such poor friends' children as may ap- 
pear of suitable genius for Schoolmasters be put apprentice 



or otherwise educated at the national charge ; 2ndly^ that the 
provinces report what encouragement they can give to a 
woman friend properly qualified to establish a boarding school 
for girls in a suitable place in the nation^ ^^ as such a school 
appears to be much wanted/* They conclude with a recom- 
mendation that a Committee be appointed to correspond on 
this subject ; which was accordingly done^ and the body thus 
appointed, with some future additions appears to have be- 
come a standing "Committee on Schools/' continuing its 
deliberations for a number of years and laying its proceedings 
from time to time before the National meeting. In 11th mo. 
1763 this Committee submitted a plan of a boarding school 
for the select education of Friends' daughters, with a particular 
view of training some of them for teachers, and propose that 
£800 to £1000 be raised by subscription in aid of this object; 
the same report declares their unanimous judgment that a 
school for the select education of boys is equally necessary 
^^ and may be of singular advantage to the present and future 
generations,'' and recommends that the object remain under 
care of the National meeting until carried into execution. 
Report was made in 5th mo. 17^4, that a house and 10 acres 
of land in and near the town of Edenderry had been taken 
for the female boarding school, and that the subscriptions are 
likely to amount to £900 or £1000. This school subse- 
quently appears to have been placed under the management 
of a woman Friend from England, and to have been carried 
on for several years, but to have languished for want of ade- 
quate support, and to have been ultimately given up on the 
decease of the mistress in 1773. In 5th mo. 1774, directions 
were given to have the property in the establishment belong- 
ing to the Society sold, and its proceeds, together with some 
residue of the fund originally raised, divided amongst the 
provinces in proportion to the sums contributed by each 
The institution thus dissolved seems to have partaken in some 



measure of the character of a private school^ with an endow- 
ment, in consideration of which the conductress undertook 
to board and educate free of charge, or at a reduced rate, a 
limited number of girls ; it consequently depended in a con- 
siderable degree for support on having a sufficient number of 
paying scholars, and these appear to have been wanting, but 
from what cause we are not informed. The " Committee on 
Schools^' did not lose sight of the proposed object of estab- 
lishing a boarding school for boys. In 5th mo. 1764, the 
National meeting agreed, at its suggestion, to appropriate an 
income arising from some houses in the town of Lisbum to 
this object; but notwithstanding the possession of some funds 
from this and probably other sources, obstacles seem to have 
arisen sufficient to frustrate this desirable project, and in 
5th mo. 1767 it was announced by the Committee that there 
was no likelihood of the design being then accomplished. 
We do not find that any further endeavours to provide select 
boarding-schools, under the immediate care and control of 
the Society, were used prior to those which resulted in the 
establishment of the Provincial Schools as hereafter detailed. 
Before we proceed to trace the successive steps which led 
to the establishment of a select boarding-school in each of 
the quarterly meetings, we may stop to enquire into the char- 
acter and constitution of those schools by which the demand 
for education had hitherto in some measure, though imper- 
fectly, been supplied. We have seen that the want of well 
qualified teachers had long been felt as a serious inconveni- 
ence, and when we consider the circumstances by which the 
Society was surrounded, this fact can hardly excite surprise. 
There were few places in Ireland in which Friends were so 
numerous as to furnish a body of youth sufficient, steadily to 
support a day school, and to yield an adequate income to the 
teacher : the education of children in schools where those of 
other professions were admitted was found to be unfavorable 
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ifi maay respects to their improvement^ and was consequently 
discouraged ; it was likely, therefore from these and other 
causes, not only that few persons would sed^ to qualify them^ 
selves for an employment so precarious and unproductive, but 
that of those few, no inconsiderable portion would be of in- 
ferior qualification. In order to counteract the circumstances 
which led, or tiireatened to lead, to the dissolution of exist- 
ing schools, as hinted at in the minute of the National meeting 
of 1687 above quoted, it appears to have become the concern 
of the monthly meetings, in several of the large towns, and 
probably in other places, to charge themselves with the main- 
tenance of these schools, so far at least as to guarantee to the 
master a certain amount of income, to be made good out of 
the public stock, in case of a deficiency in his receipts from 
the scholars ; it was incumbent also on the monthly meetings 
to siistaui these schools for the purpose of providing suitable 
education for the children of those in low circumstances. In 
process of time it is supposed that these schools, originally 
undertaken by individuals, became more completely the 
charge of the meetings where they were situated ; teachers 
were appointed when vacancies occurred^ and standing Com- 
mittees were formed to have especifd care concerning them, 
a part of whose duty appears to have been to impart religious 
instruction to the children. The stipends of the teachers 
were doubtless small. The salary assigned, (or to speak more 
correctly, the income guaranteed,) to the master of the school, 
under the care of Dublin meeting about the middle of the last 
century, was £60 per annum, and we may reasonably suppose 
that the emolument of the teachers in other places was bdow, 
rather than above, that in the metropolis. And although we 
have no precise information as to the extent of instruction 
^ven, yet there is reason to believe that it did not embrace 
more than the common rudiments, and that the character of 
these schools was in general far below that wtdch would be 
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considered sotisfttctory m the present day« A friend in Water^ 
ford thus writes respecting the Friends* school in that city. 
^^ We are not in possession of any records of Waterford monthly 
meeting priov to the year 1 74^ : from that time its minoites evi- 
dence tifte contimied care of Friends cm the subject of education ; 
their eSatts appear at. that time and subsequently to have been 
directed ta the support, of a day-*schooI in Waterford for the 
edocation of Friends* children^ and it appears probable that 
such. e3dsted at an earlier time. It appears to have been under 
die snperimtendence of a Committee of the Hionthly meetings 
aaad a friend from a dsstance^ in several instances^ was engaged 
as Teacher, the meeting agreeing to pay him a certain salary 
if the amount receirvd from pupils fell short of the proposed 
smn. Many difficulties seem ta have attended their efforts ; at 
times the school appears to have been suspended, at others, no 
friend suitably qualified offering as teacher, one of another 
prdfession had to be employed, the number of pupils was 
sometimes discouragingliy small, and at length, on this ac- 
count the school was thrown open to the children of those 
of <9ther professions. A friend who was at the school about 
tiie year 1780 informs me that the course of education con- 
sisted of the usual rudiments of English^ learning taught at 
day-schools, but much more superficially taught than in most 
schools latterly ; the old system of severity to the pupils, was 
in full operation, and the Friend retains a painful recollection 
of the indiscriminate and injudicious mode of punishment 
adopted, but which was common in other schools of that diay. 
The older boys acquired some knowledge of the Latin language. 
With respect to religious instruction, the children got by heart 
the answers in the catechism, and on stated days were assem- 
bled in the meeting-house in presence of such Friends as 
inclined to attend, and examined as to their proficiency/^ 
Some evidence of the care of the body, or its well concerned 
members, for the religious instruction of the children at these 
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schools will be found in John Rutty's '^ Diary/' in which fre- 
quent mention is made of his attendance at the ** School 
meeting/' and it appears by the records of Dublin meet- 
ing that he was long a member of its standing Committee for 
the School. It is believed that the foregoing description may 
in most points be accepted, as applicable to these schools in 
general, there were doubtless some exceptions, in which they 
were ably and reputably managed, but the influence of circum- 
stances appears to have tended towards a progressive deterio- 
ration of their character, and it was at length apparent that the 
system was not calculated to supply the wants, or satisfy the 
just expectations of the Society. 

As the design of this memoir is to exhibit the care of the 
body in regard to the education of the children of its mem- 
bers, and the state of those schools which were especially in- 
tended for the use of Friends, the foregoing remarks are not 
to be understood to apply to Schools belonging to members 
of the Society, and open to the children of other religious 
professors, of which several were from time to time estab- 
lished in the course of the last century. Of this class was 
the well known boarding-school at Balitore, commenced by 
Abraham Shackleton, in the year 1725, and conducted with 
great reputation by himself, his son, and grandson, for up- 
wards of 70 years. We may observe that although many 
Friends' sons partook of the benefits of this school, yet it 
does not appear at any time to have been under the control 
of the Society, or restricted in the admission of children to 
those professing with Friends. 

* The Dublin Meeting School was for many years conducted by John Gough, 
the historian of our Society, and his brother James Gough appears by his Journal 
to have been engaged by Cork Meeting in 1737, as master of its school; he suc- 
ceeded his brother in the charge of that in Dublin. John Gough appears to have 
removed from Dublin in 1770, to take charge of a boarding-school at Lisbum, 
where he departed this life in 1791. 
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An interesting instance of the dedication of an individual 
to promote the religious training and education of Friends' 
children, is presented to us, in the establishment by Sarah, 
wife of Robert Grubb, and daughter of William Tuke of York, 
of the boarding-school for girls at Suir Island, ClonmeL This 
institution was commenced in 1788^ under a sense of religious 
duty, and was liberally endowed by the will of Robert Grubb, 
the husband of its devoted foundress ; the property appro- 
priated to its use is invested in trustees, who have power to 
appoint the mistress. It has continued to the present time, 
with little interruption, under the successive management of 
several women friends, to impart at a moderate charge, a 
useful education, accordant with the principles of our Society; 
and the manner in which it has been conducted appears to 
have afforded general satisfaction. 

We shall now proceed with the history of the Provincial 
Schools in the order in which they were established. 

In the year 1784, the province (or quarterly *) meeting of 
Leinster, appointed a Committee to deliberate on the most 
suitable means of supplying the deficiency which appeared 
in some places, with respect to the education of the children of 
Friends in low circumstances ; who, in consideration of the 
inconveniences attending the boarding of such children in 
families contiguous to Friends' day schools, submitted to the 
meeting, whether it might not be expedient to establish a Pro- 
vincial boarding-school ; which proposal was united with, and 
the outlines of a plan for the foundation and support of such 
an institution being afterwards produced by the Committee, 
it was concluded to commence a subscription for its outfit 
and also to raise annual subscriptions for its maintenance ; 

* The general meetings for each proTince in Ireland, as settled about the year 
1668, appear to have been held every six weeks and so continued until 1792, 
when it was concluded that they should be held quarterly, the National meeting 
was held half yearly until 1797. 
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tiae diaige tor boards dbthing;, and edtaeation of the children^ 
to be defrayed by the parents or monthly meetings sending 
them^ being fixed at £5. per annom* A house in the toivn 
of MouDtmeDicky capable of accommodating 40 children, (20 
boys and 20 girls) was taken at an annual rent, and the 
school was opened in 1st mo» 1786* It was afterwards re- 
moved to more commodious premises in the same town, to 
which a farm of about 20 acres of land is attached. These 
i premises are still occupied by the institution and a conuder- 

able outlay has been from time to time incurred in the erec* 
tion of additional buildings^ so as to furnish accommodation 
for 60 children. The necessary funds have been chiefly 
obtained by donations and legacies from members of Leinster 
quarterly meeting, and the annual subscriptions collected by 
the monthly meetings in the province^ averaging about £400* 
per annum^ were for several years found sufficient to support 
the institution without any increase of the low rate originally 
fixed for the bills of admission; but the annual subscriptions 
declining in amount, and the expences increasing, successive 
additions have been made to this price, which for some years 
past has been settled at £12. per annum. Although this insti- 
tution appears to have been at first designed exclusively for 
the benefit of the children of Friends in low circumstances, 
yet as such have not generally offered in sufficient number 
fully to occupy it; in order to extend its usefulness, liberty 
was granted afterwards by the Quarterly Meeting, to admit 
children of the more affluent classes at a higher price^ pro- 
vided none of the poor were excluded hereby; and many 
such have, in consequence, partaken of its advantages. The 
government of the school is vested in a committee of men 
and women Friends, annually appointed by the Quarterly 
Meeting; and its regulations in general, including the course 
of instruction, resemble those of the institution at Ackworth, 
which was established some years previously, and which 
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appears to hftve m some mea^ire been takeaa as « model by 
the founders of the school at Mountmellick, 

The state of the schools in the province of Ulster, for the 
education of the children of Friends in low circumstances, 
having in the year 1793 attracted the attention of the National 
Meeting, the subject was refened to a committee, who re- 
ported, that having ^^deliberated thereupon, and received 
such information from the Friends present of that province 
as hath convinced us that the present mode of conducting 
them in some places, does not wiswer the end of their insti- 
tution ; we propose to the National Meeting to reoommend 
to Friends of that province, the establishment of a school 
similar to that of Leinster province at Mountmellick, for the 
accommodation of children too remote for the attendance of 
the piesent day schools, and ifor Friends of the nation to 
contribute liberally towards its support ; and as the children 
of poor Friends in that province are numerous, we are of 
opinion that the present day schools, or most of them, ought 
also to be continued, and suitable, reIigioufily*dispoaed masters 
and mistresses procured, with a sufBcient salary annexed to 
each, so as to afford them a comfortable support, and induce 
them to give up their whole time and attention to this very 
weighty employment/^ These proposals being approved <^ 
a committee was appointed to enquire further into the sub- 
ject, and to take measures for carrying them into execution. 
From the investigation of this committee, it appeared that 
tbere were about 200 children of Friends in low circumstances 
in the province of Ulster, who required the care of the So- 
ciety in providing a suitable education, and that sevexal of 
tibe Monthly Meetings were unable to afford the necessary 
assistance: they therefore concluded to proceed towards 
establishing a school for the boarding, clothing, and educat- 
ing 1^ children of Friends in low circumstances, on £3» 
being paid annually for each child; and recommended that a 
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liberal subscription should be forthwith raised in each of the 
provinces ; the amount subscribed in Leinster and Munster 
to be put out to interest by trustees appointed by the respec- 
tive Quarterly Meetings, and the income appropriated to the 
support of the proposed boarding-school and the other schools 
in the province under the care of Friends, so long as they 
should be conducted agreeably to the prospect then enter- 
tained : if discontinued, the funds to be at the disposal of the 
respective Quarterly Meetings, so as always to be for the 
benefit of such kind of schools. The committee also pro- 
posed some measures for improving the character of the day- 
schools, which were however discontinued in a few years, and 
the funds appropriated for their encouragement were applied 
to enlarge the boarding-school. The recommendation to 
Friends in the other provinces to raise subscriptions for these 
objects appears to have been cheerfully responded to, and 
considerable sums were contributed ; a portion of which, with 
the donations of Friends in Ulster, was appHed to the outfit 
of the establishment, and the residue invested by the trustees, 
so as to yield a permanent income. These funds are stiU in 
existence, viz. : j62,000. under care of trustees of Leinster 
Quarterly Meeting, and jB1,200. similarly circumstanced in 
that of Munster. The boarding-school was settled, and con- 
tinues to be carried on in a house previously erected for the 
purpose of a school, with about twenty acres of land, at Pros- 
pect Hill, contiguous to the town of Lisburn. These pre- 
mises, with additions, are capable of accommodating from 
fifty to sixty children : they formed part of a property be- 
queathed by a member of Lisburn Meeting, who died some- 
time prior to the establishment of this institution, for the 
purpose of promoting the education of the children of Friends 
in that province; and which property appears to have chiefly 
consisted of the premises in question, and a simi of £1,000, 
the whole of which appears to have been handed over by the 
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trustees^ on certain conditions^ for the benefit of this estab- 
lishment. The school was opened in 8th mo. 1794, and con- 
tinues to be conducted very much on the plan originally 
settled. The cost of bills of admission remained for many 
years at the low rate of JBS., but in consequence of financial 
pressure, some small additions were successively made, and 
the charge is now £5. per annum. It is governed by a com- 
mittee of the Quarterly Meeting, who report annually to the 
Yearly Meeting, the care and interest of which is still ex- 
tended in an especial manner towards this institution. Its 
rules are in substance similar to those of the other provincial 
schools. 

In the establishment of Munster Provincial School we do 
not find any circumstances requiring a lengthened detail. 
The difficulties which attended the support of the day-schools 
in the province, and their inefficiency for the purpose of 
affording a guarded and religious education, seem to have 
turned the attention of the Quarterly Meeting to the estab- 
lishment of a boarding-school on a plan similar to those pre- 
viously settled in Leinster and Ulster; and in 1796 it was 
concluded to proceed in the concern. A liberal subscription 
was entered into ; and after some delay in seeking for suitable 
premises, the school was opened in 8th mo. 1798, in a commo- 
dious house with extensive grounds, situated at Newtown, 
near the city of Waterford. Some outlay has since taken 
place in providing additional accommodation, which is now 
sufficient for about sixty children; and the liberality of 
Friends has also enabled the trustees to complete the pur- 
chase of the estate, now valued at upwards of £5,000. The 
lowest rate at which the scholars are boarded, clothed, and 
educated is twelve guineas per annum ; and the school is also 
open for the admission of the children of Friends in more 
affluent circumstances, on payment of j£28. per annum for 
boys, and £18. for girls. Nearly two-thirds of the scholars 
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are at present of the class for whom the Ml priee is paid* 
Liberty has recently been grants for Hie admission of a few 
children at fall price from the other provinces^ and several 
Friends have availed themselves of this privilege. The course 
of instruction does not materially differ from that of Leinster 
school, except that in general, a krger number of scholars learn 
the Latin language, and that French is taught by a native of 
France, who visits the school for this purpose. Much care 

^ is bestowed in this institution, as well as in those of the other 

; two provinces, on the religious instruction of the children, 

both as regards a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of 
the Christian principles of our society; and an annual public 

I examination at each of these schools affords an opportunity 

to all Friends of ascertaining the progress of the children in 
the several branches of their learning. 

V'^ An enquiry of deep interest and importance can now hardly 

&il to present itself-^namely, whether the influence of the 
public schools, established within the last sixty years, has 
manifested itself to be decidedly for good, in the promotion 
of piety and virtue amongst our members, and the advance- 
ment of the cause of Truth. It is by the evidence of facts 
that this question ought to be determined ; and if we survey 
the present condition of our Society in Ireland, we shall per- 
haps find but little to warrant a strong affirmative : yet, if we 
contrast the present state of things, in some important par- 
ticulars, with what we have reason to believe it was about 
the middle of the last century, we can hardly hesitate to 
admit, that the fruits of an improved education are visible ; 
and amidst all the discouragements which have attended and 

' continue to attend the labours of Friends in this line of 

service, few individuals can probably be found, who do not 
entertain the belief that the concern was, in its origin, a right 
one, and that a perseverance in it is part of our religious duty. 
Although of inferior importance, yet it may not be improper to 
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advert to the visible efieots of a well ordered education^ in pro* 
moting the temporal comforts of those who enjoy the benefit 
of it. There can be no doubt that many of onr members are^ 
under Providence, indebted to the education received at the 
provincial schools, for much of their outward prosperity; and 
a diminution in the number of those who require relief as 
poor in almost all our meetings, affords strong evidence of a 
general improvement in the circimistances of our members^ 
which may be fairly attributed to this cause. 

It now only remains for us to notice two institutions of 
recent establishment, both originating in and supported by 
voltmtary associations of Friends, though neither adopted by 
the body, as objects of its especial care. The ^^ Friends' 
Boarding School Camden-street, Dublin, was opened in 
2nd mo. 1840, for the purpose of affording to a limited num* 
ber of boys, an education more extended than that provided 
by the provincial schools. Its object is declared to be, ^^to 
endeavour to train up in a manner consistent with the Chris- 
tian principles of the Society of Friends, the young persons 
committed to its care, and to impart to them as large an 
amount of useful knowledge as may be found practicable.'^ 
Its course of instruction is designed ^^to embrace all the ob- 
jects essential to solid improvement, which are usually taught 
in the best schools, including the classics, the various branches 
of mathematics, and their practical application to several use- 
ful arts, the elements of natural philosophy, &c.'' The terms 
for board and education are £45. per annum. The sum of 
£2,350. as a capital for its outfit and support during infancy^ 
was subscribed by twenty-five Friends in different parts of 
Ireland, in sums of £200. to £50. of which one half has been 
called in by the trustees. Should the institution so far pros- 
per as to admit of this sum being refunded, or made produc- 
tive of interest to the subscribers, no loss is to be incurred 
by them, but they are to derive no profit beyond simple in- 
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terest for the money ; the duty of the trustees beings in the 
event of a surplus of income^ to reduce the charge for educa- 
tion^ so as to render the benefit of the institution as extensive 
as possible. The house at present occupied^ is capable of 
accommodating about twenty-five scholars. There has been 
a gradual increase from its commencement, and the number 
is now sixteen. It is visited, and its funds are managed, 
by a few Friends of Dublin, who act as a superintending 
committee. 

The Agricultural School at Brookfield, county of Antrim, 
originated in a concern for the welfare of a very neglected 
and numerous class of children in that part of Ireland, namely, 
the descendants of those who from various causes had for- 
feited their membership in our Society, but who were, ne- 
vertheless, brought up in some degree of profession with us, 
or at least not so far united to any other body of professing 
Christians as to become objects of its care ; many of these 
being in very low circumstances, and some in a state of 
abject poverty. The history and present state of this institu- 
tion are so generally known from the publications respecting 
it which have been widely circulated within the last few years, 
that it appears unnecessary to enter into much detail at pre- 
sent. The funds which have been expended or remain in 
reserve for the purchase of land, erection of buildings, &c. 
were raised by subscription, of which a very large proportion 
was contributed by Friends in England. Its income chiefly 
arises from the profit of the farm, aided by annual subscrip- 
tions. The farm now occupied consists of about twenty-four 
acres, to which some addition is considered desirable, in order 
to afford a wider scope for the children's labour. The school 
was opened in 9th mo. 1836, and there were twenty-three boys 
and eighteen girls* receiving instruction and maintenance when 

* Some increase has since been made in the number of scholars. 
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the last report was furnished to the subscribers. The house 
is sufficiently large to accommodate more^ but the committee 
did not consider it prudent to increase the family with its 
present income. No charge is usually made for admission or 
continuance of the children. There has hitherto been satis- 
factory evidence of the advantage of combining labour with 
school learning; so far at least as regards the class of children 
taught in this school^ as the average annual cost of the educa- 
tion^ clothing, and maintenance of each child, deducting the 
profits of their labour, does not appear to have much exceed- 
ed seven pounds ; and the results of the care bestowed on the 
children, in fitting them for usefulness in various occupations 
suited to their condition in life, have been generally very gra^ 
tifying. 

Tenth Month, 1842. 



The foUowing are the principal endowments for promoting 
Education among Friends in Ireland. 

Ulster Provincial School. — House, and about twenty 
acres of land, held in perpetuity at a moderate rent, it is sup- 
posed may be worth about j£2,000. Profit rents arising from 
lands and houses bequeathed or purchased, and from pecu- 
niary legacies and donations invested ; an annual income of 
about £200. Leinster Fund, j£2,000. lent on mortgage, pro- 
ducing an annual income of £120. Munster Fund, £1,200. 
lent on mortgage, producing an annual income of £72. 

Leinster Provincial School. — House, and about 
twenty acres of land^ held on lease for lives, subject to rent, 
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▼alued at £1,500. Legacies of sundry Friends, annually pay- 
able out of their estates, amounting to about JB55. per annum. 
Funded property, arising from legacies, yielding about £35* 
per annum. 

MuNSTBR P&oviNCiAL 80HOOL.— -Housc and estate of 
Newtown, valued at £5,500. Legacy of the kte Robert 
Grubb, £10. IBtu lOd. payable annually. 

FsMALS Boarding Sc&ool, Suir Island, Clonmbl. 
**-House and garden at Suir Island, freehold estate therein^ 
▼alued at £45% per annum* Income chargeable on anotiier 
portion of tite esttate of the late Robert Orubb, about £55. 
per annum. 

Friends^ Boarding School (for boys), Dublin. — 
Capital stock subscribed by Friends, to be refunded if income 
from scholars prove sufficient, £2,350. 

Brookfield Agricultural School. — House, and 
about twenty-four acres of land, subject to rent, valued at 
£1,290. Money at interest, about £f 70. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends, in Ireland, has for many 
years granted assistiatce for the tdothing of apprentiees in^ 
tended for schoolmasters, and at present authoriises the issue 
of £29. 10s. Sd. per miMim from its funds For this purpose. 

Capital £16;610.— ^Annml Income £622. 



!Pthit)ed Ify Drolm L. Linney, 15, Lavr Ousegate, Yoilc. 
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